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Photo by Harris & Ewing 


a Meeting of the National Council of the Woman's Party 
| ‘ the Washington Headquarters. 


: From left to right: Anita Pollitzer, Florence Bayard Hilles, Margaret Whittemore, Dr. Caroline , 
Spencer, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Mrs. Sophie G. Meredith, Maud Younger, Mabel Vernon, Mrs. 

- Richard Wainwright, Alice Paul and Edith Houghton Hooker. The busts in the background are 8 

| portraits of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott, => | | 
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Women’s Bureau Urges Discriminatory 


Law 


Feminist Notes 


N spite of the fact that the results of | 


labor legislation on a sex basis are 
 gtill to be thoroughly investigated, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Labor, and in 
spite of the resolution adopted by the 


- Women’s ‘Industrial Conference calling 


- on the Women’s Bureau to investigate 
these results, the Women’s Bureau con- 
tinues to appear voluntarily to advocate 
such legislation if the New York Times 
is accurate in its report. It says that 
the Women’s Bureau was one of the or- 
ganizations belonging to the Joint Legis- 
lative Council in New York which is 
again urging the passage of the Mastick- 
Shonk bill by the New York State Assem- 
bly. The bill was defeated last year. 
This bill provides for a 48-hour week for 
women. The National Woman’s Party 
appeared at the hearings on the bill to 
urge that it be amended to read “persons” 
instead of “women.” 


~ Women Doctors Protest Against 
Discriminations 
HE press reports that women ial: 
cians in Texas are demanding Equal 
Rights in the profession, and protesting 
against the barring of women from in- 
terneships at the John Sealy Hospital at 
“Galveston. This hospital is connected 
with the Medical School of the University 
_ of Texas, and the women doctors have 
filed a protest against the discrimination 
with the Board of Regents of the Univer- 


sity. The excuse given for barring women 


was that they could not attend male 
patients. 

Another story of the fight of women 
physicians for equal opportunity in the 
profession comes from New York, where 
a proposed merger of the New York In- 


Teachers for Equal Rights 


HE National Union of Women Teach- 

ers (England) at its recent annual 
conference unanimously passed resolu- 
tions condemning the dismissal of women 
teachers because of marriage, and calling 
upon the Government to extend the fran- 
chise to women on the same terms as men. 
Women in the professions, in business, in 
industry, in the home, should combine to 
achieve the common end sought by all of 
them—equality, was the spirit of the con- 
ference as reported by the British Femi- 
nist 


Women in English Trade Unions 


‘HE Trade Union Congress has initi- 


ated a campaign for the organization 
of English women into trade unions on 
account of the decrease in the number of 
women in trade unions since 1920. Women 


in trade unions in England have decreased | 


in this period from 1,340,000 to 811,000, 


or 47 per cent., while the number of men 


in trade unions has decreased only 33 per 
cent. 


Commenting on the campaign, the 


Woman’s Leader, organ of the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, 
says: 

“One of the contributory causes to the 
depression of women’s earnings by em- 
ployers and to the cold-shouldering of 
them by organized male labor is the rela- 
tive reluctance with which in the past 
they have combined for the attainment 
and defence of standard conditions. 


- we would add to our good wishes for suc- 


firmary for Women and Children with the 


Columbia University-Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal Medical Center threatens to close op- 
portunities to women internes. Dr. Helen 
Baldwin is leading the fight against the 
merger in New York City, and Dr. Martha 
Woods of Houston is one of the leaders of 
the fight in Texas for equal opportunity. 


Woman's World Fair 
RGANIZATIONS of American wom- 
en representing a membership of 
5,000,000, and women of eight foreign 
countries will participate in the Woman’s 
World Fair to be held in Chicago April 
17-24. 


Court Allows Wife-Beating 
OURT authoritity to chastise his wife 
with a leather strap if she neglects 
her child or her home hereafter has been 
accorded the husband of Rose Baker, 16. 


— 


cess a very strong appeal to the Trade 
Union Congress. If women are to emerge 


in the industrial arena as disciplined com- 


petitors with men, who will accept no 
favor and engage in no undercutting or 
‘unprofessional conduct’—they must be 


accorded a fairer field for their wage-— 


earning activities than they have as yet 
enjoyed. If the male trade unionist has 
learned anything from the history of 
wage movements, he should have learned 


that over a long period the larger supply 


and demand conditions of labor are a de- 
termining factor. From this he may de- 
duce the fact that to confine a numerous 
class of workers to a narrowly restricted 
field of competition is to ensure that dis- 
organization and exploitation will be a 
feature of their existence in that field. If 
the new campaign is to be permanently 
successful, barriers to the employment of 
women must be removed, and taboos must 


be lifted, anti-women prejudices must be 


dispelled. Economic expediency combines 


with human justice in — of such a 
demand.” 


—_ 


But | 


HQilot 


Anti-Feminism Bars Mme. 


NTI-FEMINISM still exists in the. 
French Academy of Sciences, as is 


shown by the opposition to the nomination 


of Mme. Curie as successor to Prof. Albin _ 


Heller, who died some months ago. 


The Academy usually lets little time 
pass before filling a vacancy, and the pres- 
ent delay is ascribed entirely to the anti- 
feminist section, which in 1911 succeeded 
in preventing Mme. Curie’s election by 
nominating Prof. Edouard Branly, wire- 
less inventor, and electing him by a mar- 
gin of one vote. 


This year the anti-feminists have been 


unable to find a candidate possessing the © 


slightest chance against Mme. Curie, so 
they have confined themselves to dilatory 
tactics. The chemistry section of the 
Academy, however, is beginning to mur- 
mur that its representation should be 
up the normal number. 


Women Rank Higher in Psychological 
Tests 
SYCHOLOGIC tests were recently 
made of Harvard and Radcliffe col- 
lege students by Dr. Abraham A. Roback 
of Harvard University. The tests were 


based on relative speed in observation, de- 


duction, mental application, and interpre- 


tation. It was found that the girls scored 


higher than men, the Harvard men show- 
ing an average of 50.5 per cent. in tests 


given 107 students, while the Radcliffe 


girls had a 55 per cent. average on tests 
of thirty-seven girls. Dr. Roback stated 


that the higher mental average shown by 


the girls is to be explained by the fact 
that greater discrimination is exercised 
in sending girls to colleges. 


Women Accountants Win 


OR the first time in England a woman 
has won the certificate of merit and 
the first prize in the final examination 
of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants and Auditors. Five of the six women 


who took the examinations passed, where- - 
as 102 men out of 227 failed. So far there 


are only four women accountants in pub- 
lic practice. 


Florida Women Seek Jury Service- 
OMEN in Florida are proposing an 
amendment to the State constitution 

to permit women to serve as jurors. 


Indiana Woman Is State Treasurer 


RACE URBAHNS was recently ap- 
pointed State Treasurer of Indiana. 


Equal Rights 
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~The Industrial Conference of the Womex s Bureau 


E all realized, I think, when work- 
ing for the vote, that its final and 
vital usefulness was to be in 
bringing about the economic emancipation 
of women, as upon that foundation rests 
the whole upbuilding of life in its social 


aspects. 


perate struggle was not to be imagined, 
for every page of our daily papers shows 
that this economic problem is the basic 
problem of workers the world over. 

The opening call to duty by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party in its meeting of 
protest against sex legislation in industry 
and its subsequent resolute stand against 
strong majorities intending to stifle all 
such protest will be estimated some day, 


if not now, as a protest against a new 
form of segregation more dangerous even | 


than the old ones. 


Those who like myself were once ad- 
herents of special labor laws for women 
realize the immense divergence of method 
existing between those with whom we 
once belonged, and the group of dissenters. 
Both have, beyond a doubt, the same as- 
pirations for the final case of the world’s 
workers. That must be taken for. granted. 


But the trail first taken in good faith 


seems to us—and everyone claims to see a 


That this emancipation could be | 
attained without an intense and even des- 


By Lavinia Dock 


Editor’s Note: Miss Dock has had long years of 
experience as a social worker. She was one of the 
early residents in the Nurses’ Settlement in New York 
City and continued her work there for years. She has 
been for a number of years the secretary of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses. 


little way into the future—to be wander- 


ing into an impasse. 

The first disillusionment came in realiz- 
ing the fatal handicaps to the efforts to 
end child labor, in the continual linking 


_ of “women and children” together. As no 


practical legislator is going to believe that 
the same laws will do for both, it has been 
easy to sacrifice the children. 


T is tragic to suspect that, had the em- 
phasis been steadily laid on “protec- 


tion for all young workers,” the results 


might by now have been very different. 


Attaining the vote seemed to indicate 
taking a different direction. While we 
need not be so. simple as to think that a 
single worker can threaten an employer 
with her vote, yet surely behind men work- 


ing with a common purpose for labor ad- . 


vancement the vote is a reserve of power— 
and why may it not be so with women? 
To draw the sex line now in industry 
reintroduces and strengthens the most 
formidable taboo in history, from which 


it has taken women of to 
escape. 


AR beyond any immediate advantage 

or any local duty is our duty to the 
subjugated women of the world to free 
ourselves, and them from this taboo. 


All the speakers for special legislation 
at the recent Industrial Conference of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor made it clear (though it was not so 
meant) that what needs regulation is the 


- occupation, not the adult worker. Thus, 


Mary Van Kleeck instanced the special 
legislation of the Pennsylvania miners, 
claiming that legislation for women was 
a similar thing. But in the case of the 
miners it is not their sex that is protected 
—it is their specially dangerous occupa- 
tion. Equally did her picture of the on- 
coming of “mass production” show, as 
under a flashlight, the dangers of a sex 
separation in the future. If these laws 
of the taboo are only meant to be tempo- 
rary, as many speakers suggested, how un- 


_ wise to risk the temptation to men to ee: 


them permanently! 


Must we not work for.a level foundation 
under the feet of all workers? Labor laws 
for women only are vertical, and, like a 
wall, may be so built as to shut out as 
many as they shut in. 


Married Woman’s Name 


EWS has recently reached this 
N country of an important conces- 

sion to the married woman citizen 
of the United States, in that the right of 
married women to use their maiden sur- 
names as their legal names has been recog- 
nized. Nearly a year ago a test case was to 
have been brought by a married woman 
doctor in Government service, as the Gov- 
ernment refused to pay her in any other 
mode than cheques drawn to her in her 
husband’s surname. For various reasons 
this case was abandoned, and the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, which was offi- 
cially adopting the principle and contest- 
ing issue, decided to raise the same point 
in another way; namely, the right of an 


American married woman to travel from 


the States under her maiden name. A 
test case upon this was considered more 


advantageous than on the cheque point, 


because actually some three hundred 
prominent American women were held 
up by the attitude of the Government; 


— moreover, there was in existence a regu- 


lation (drafted by President Wilson in 
wartime) specifically stating that pass- 
ports could only be given to married 


Editor’s note-——-The Law Journal, an English pub- 
lication dated London, Saturday, November 21, 1926, 
carries the following interesting article. 


women in their husband’s surnames. 


The constitutionality and legality of. 


this administrative enactment were for- 
mally contested by the National Woman’s 
Party on behalf of Ruby A. Black, wife 
of Herbert Little, and some piquancy 


_ was added to the occasion by the fact that 


the husband would have had serious rea- 
son to protest had his wife in fact as- 
sumed his surname. 
wife were eminent journalists, between 
whom confusion as to name would have 
been professionally most undesirable. The 
petitioner was formerly an instructor in 


journalism in the University of Wisconsin. 


There appeared on behalf of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and of Ruby A. 
Black, Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
their standing counsel, and Mrs. Helena 
Normanton of the English Bar. As a re- 
sult of a prolonged hearing, inthe Depart- 
ment of State, * * * the Secretary of 
State ruled that the petitioner might 
have, aS an emergency an. particular 
measure of relief, a passport j 1 her maiden 
surname, but that the general matter was 


Both husband and 


of such importance that it must go to 
the President for a ruling according to 
the American Constitution and in partic- 
ular the fourteenth amendment thereto. 


This ruling appears to have been given 
in a favorable sense, for the National 
Woman’s Party now reports that it has 
made several other applications for pass- 
ports in wives’ maiden surnames and all 
have been granted. There had been left 
with the Secretary of State by the Eng- 
lish counsel who appeared, a bulky “brief” 
(in the American legal sense of that 
word) containing the history of the Eng- 
lish surname since the Norman Conquest. — 
As, during the hearing, the Secretary of 
State had avowed that “he knew we (i. e., 
Americans), were under the English Com- 
mon Law in the matter,” the conclusion 
reached affirming the legality of Ameri- 
can married women’s retention of maiden 
surnames is of great weight here, as it 
was an open secret in Washington that 
the departments were so hostile in the 
matter that only a heavy preponderance 
of English Common Law and legal pre- 


cedent was likely to prevent an adverse 
ruling. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


Te remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Decemb. 1923 


Dr. Caroline Spencer, Colo. 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 
Who Supports the Family > 


OT a great while ago, at a street meeting in Baltimore City, held in the 
interest of woman suffrage, a stocky, bull-necked man of perhaps forty- 
five years stepped forward and addressed the speaker. | 


“You claim that taxation without representation is tyranny,” he said; 
“well, what has that got to do with women’s voting? I pay all the taxes that’s 
paid around my house, and I guess I can do all the voting too.” 


“Doesn’t your wife work?” queried the speaker. | 


“No, ”” replied the man. “And if she went trapeezing out and 
working same as some women do, I’d divorce her. A self-respecting man like 
me supports his wife and his family without any pin money help.” 


“Have you any children?” asked the speaker innocently. 

“Yes, I have six,” said he; “the youngest is two months old.” 

“Do you keep any servants?” | | 

The man emitted a loud guffaw. “Do you think I am the Prince of Wales?” 
he asked. ‘How shall I keep servants on twenty-five dollars a week?” 


“Six children,” mused the speaker, “and only the wife to look after them 
all. About an eighteen-hour-a-day job, I should say. Yet you say your wife 
doesn’t work and consequently should not have the right of suffrage.” 

Some of the spectators tittered; the man glared. “Haven’t I told you once 
she don’t work?” he roared, “or don’t you believe me when I say that I sup- 
port her?” | 

We present this incident in detail as exemplifying the psychology of the 
average American husband. He honestly believes he supports his wife and 
family, he takes great pride in so doing, and he considers himself humiliated 
if his wife has to go out and “work.” 


HO, then, in this confused situation, shall we say supports the family? 
Is it the man with the pay envelope alone, or is the mother of six who 


does all her own work a joint contributor? 


Before any answer can be made to the general question some rational 


_ Standardization of the task of home making must be formulated. It is per- 
fectly clear that the childless wife of a man with a large income is “supported” 


by him, if she has no definite occupation and no private income. This cer- 


tainty diminishes if children come, and if the large income is transformed to 


a small pay envelope. There is no doubt in the world but,that most American 
fathers of large families would go bankrupt if they had to pay at the current 
rate for their wives’ domestic services. On the other hand, there are plenty 
of wives who would starve if their actual work in the home were paid for in 
current wages. | 7 | 

As a way out of the dilemma it is suggested by some that marriage be 
regarded as a partnership and that the earnings of both husband and wife 
after marriage constitute their joint property. To us this hardly seems a fair 
or reasonable proposition. If Mary Ann takes in washing to support herself 
and her children, it seems a bit cruel to give her perhaps loafing husband a 
legal claim to half her earnings. Even so with the parasitic lady in her 
boudoir. We have a notion that what people earn belongs to them whether 
or not they are married. And yet there is the mother of six ; certainly her con- 
tribution to the nation’s welfare demands recognition. In the case of soldiers 


the State recognizes its obligations. It is suggested that the State might also 


recognize its obligation in the case of motherhood. If women ceased bearing 


_ children for a generation, it might occur to statesmen and even to welfare 


workers that this most vital of all services deserves more than negative com- 
pensation. But of course the endowment of motherhood would cost a great 
deal, it being a hazardous, difficult and over-time occupation, and what people 


. or the State can get for nothing they won’t usually pay for. 


So perhaps until the Equal Rights Amendment is passed we had best go 
on speaking in generalities. 


Who supports the family? That depends—meanwhile to make our own 
| position clear we refer our readers to that part of our Declaration of Prin- 
ciples which demands “That the wife shall no longer be considered ag sup- 


ported by the husband, but their mutual contribution to the family mainte- 
nance shall be recognized.” 


4 fter the amendment has been ratified we shall be in a position to go fur- 
ther , nto the matter of the recognition of the wife’s contribution to the family 


Maini anance. 


| 
Edith Houghton Hooker, . =.  Editer 
Dora G. Ogle, . Business Manager | 
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Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator EB. Curris. 
Introduced in the i‘ouse of 


February. 13, 1926 


Labor View of the 


MPLOYERS are i no means undi- 
EF" vided in opposition to so-called 

protective laws for women. But 
suppose they were? Employers are a 
unit in opposition to jurisdictional strikes 
as a method of settling disputes between 
eraft unions as to which group of 
skilled workers shall do certain kinds 


of work. So are the spokesmen of the 


American Federation of Labor against 
jurisdictional strikes and they have 
united with employers in setting up an 
elaborate machinery to compose those 
differences by other means. Unions have 
been expelled from the Building Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L. for not 
accepting official dicta of the Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards. Yet labor leaders 
would keenly resent having it forensically 


pointed out that they are on the same 


side with the bosses in this matter, or 
having that fact made the foundation for 
a. charge that they are “tools of the boss.” 
And they are not to be so charged with 
justice in the matter. They oppose juris- 
- dictional strikes for an entirely different 
reason than that which actuates employ- 
ers in opposing them. So with respect to 
so-called protective legislation. The advo- 
cates of Equal Rights oppose it for rea- 
sons widely variant from those for which 
‘Manufacturers’ associations oppose it. 


Employers of the type antagonistic to 


organized labor are and have been a unit 
in favor of “100 per cent Americanism,” 
meaning heresy-hunting, red-baiting, abol- 


ition of certain forms of free speech and 
The official labor | 


freedom of opinion. 
movement joined the bosses whole-heart- 
edly, following the war, in jingoistic agi- 
tation. 

Many other such issues could be cited 
if space and readers’ patience were un- 
limited and if it were necessary. Fra- 
ternization of labor leaders with em- 
ployers in the National Civic Federation, 
for instance, is a policy that causes severe 
criticism of A. F. of L. leaders in meet- 
_ings of local unions and other assemblies 

of workers. | 
[hese accusations, that the bosses also 
oppose women’s labor laws and that the 
advocates of Equal Rights for women 
with men in industry are “tools of the 
boss,” do not go to the merits of the 
question of industrial workers’ tactics 
which is involved. On the contrary they 
conveniently serve to save certain labor 
leaders and welfare workers the embar- 
rassment of meeting potent arguments 
and of trying to make feet replies 
to pointed questions. 

Messrs. O’Connell and Matilainen and 
other speakers of the conference pre- 
sented, as an argument against Equal 
Rights (and here it must be stated that 


By Robert M. Buck 


Note: Mr. Buck was editor from 1919 to 1924 of 
The New Majority, official organ of the Chicago diye 
eration of Labor.—Z2Zd. 


(Continued from Equal Rights of 
February 6, 1926) 


_ all opponents of the Equal Rights Amend- 


ment, among those connected with the 


labor movement, emphatically aver that — 


they favor industrial equality of the 
sexes), that the advocates of the amend- 
ment, by their opposition to “protective” 
laws for women have flown in the face of 
the official policy of the labor movement, 
which advocates special laws for women, 
and therefore, they are enemies of labor. 

There is no more validity in this ra- 
tionalization of the use of the “tools of 
the boss” epithet than in the one previ- 
ously dealt with. The labor movement is 
officially opposed to prohibition, yet many 
of the women in the conference who are 
pledged to labor’s cause and many even 
among the prominent leaders of labor, 
work untiringly in support of prohibition. 
They are not denounced as “tools of the 
boss.” Mr. Morrison, himself, for many 
years fought for public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public 
utilities, despite the contrary policy of 
the federation of which he was an officer. 
Many of the labor wdmen of the con- 
ference, loud in their championship of 
“protective” laws for women lobbied, elec- 
tioneered and otherwise strove, outside 
the labor organization as well as inside, 
for municipal and other forms of public 


ownership. Some of these women and 


many other labor leaders of both sexes 
were even courageous enough to partici- 
pate in the recent effort to develop a labor 


_ party in the United States, in defiance of 


the political program of the American 
Federation of Labor and the late Mr. 
Gompers. - There is no official policy of 
the federation, opposition to which is 


more bitterly resented and put down with 


iron force, when possible, than its dis- 
countenancing of a labor party. Yet 


these persons were not enemies of labor 


or “tools of the boss,” although they were 
so referred to often enough. 


EN and women of courage in the la- 

bor movement bitterly assailed, in 
their unions and outside their unions, the 
“100 per cent American” policy, hereinbe- 
fore referred to, which was not an Ameri- 
can policy of any percentage, but was just 
the reverse. This did not mark them as 
enemies of labor. They did it because they 
sincerely and keenly felt that the official 
policy of the federation was one that 
would undermine America and particu- 
larly the labor movement and they felt 
this so deeply that their convictions com- 


pelled them to take an open and ‘aise 
stand for what they conceived to be right 
and vital. It is the same conviction that 
moves many men and women active or 
interested in the cause of labor to stand 
out and be counted for the cause of sex 
equality and against trussing women in 
the corsets of “protective” laws.: ‘They 
sincerely and firmly believe that the cause 
of women workers and that of the labor 
movement itself are in positive jeopardy 


as a result of the policy, which they be- 


lieve mistaken, of trying to aid women 
by laws that are lop-sided as to considera- 
tions of sex. They are convinced that 
“protective” laws, in actual operation and 
removed from the realm of theory, drive 
women from industry, reduce their wages, 
lose them desirable jobs and, indeed, unde- 
sirable jobs as well and that, more’ im- 
portant still, they tend to perpetuate and 


- intensify division of mankind on lines of 


sex—-strife and struggle between men as 
men and women as women. They believe 


that until this strife and division is ended 


there will be little social progress by 
mankind. They believe that the welfare 
of society demands a reversal of ‘the mas- 
culine policy of petting women and the 
substitution of united effort by men and 
women as members of human society and 
that this is particularly important to that 
great multitude, the overwhelming major- 
ity of the members of society, the workers. 


know that the attainment 
of equal suffrage was only a prelimi- 
nary step for women. It does women no 
more good to vote than it does men which, 
for the present, is none. The vote for wom- 
en, now that they have it, will mean some- 
thing some day, no doubt, but not until it 
means something for men also. Any labor 
unionist understands that, But as the 
symbol of equality, votes for women was 
extremely important. Demand for. suf- 
frage was a demand that men could under- 
stand in the direction of equality. Win- 
ning of the vote was a sign that women 
were on their way and it gave momentum 
for subsequent advances. There are those 
who say they think equality is demanded 


only by women in well-to-do circum 


stances. These have not heard the cries 
of the working women thrown out of jobs 
in New York by the law “protecting” 
women by forbidding night work for 
them. Similar cries come from many other 
communities as 8-hour laws for women, 
minimum wage laws for women, and 


other laws for women leave the realm of 


welfare workers’ fancy and become hard 
facts in practical operation after enact- 
ment. Those leaders of working women 
who incline to the social settlement rather 
than, or as well as, the labor union as 
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6 
a rallying point for working women, have 
not heard these cries. The women who 


are battling for the Equal Rights Amend- 


ment, and deliverance from the alleged 
protection of laws bestowed as a boon on 
women by lordly males in response to 
entreaties from women who either wel- 


come or are resigned to dependence, the 


women of the National Woman’s Party, 
have not only heard these cries, but have 
understood from the start that, whereas 


equality in laws affecting property, mar- 


riage and divorce are of vital concern to 
women, the one type of equality that will 
touch the greatest number of women and 
that will in the long run most surely spell 
sex equality, is industrial parity of the 
sexes. Without this, equality were 
merely a name. Just as democracy is 
only a name if it remain purely political 
and does not extend to industry. 


R. O’CONNELL said in his speech be- 
fore the conference that the Equal 
Rights Amendment was based on an old- 
fashioned notion of individuality, the same 
as the “open shop.” Of course it was only 
a trick to drag in the words “open shop” 
for prejudicial effect in a conference, sup- 
posedly composed of women representing 
labor organizations. But it was forgot- 
ten the same afternoon, when the Wom- 
an’s Party treated the conference to such 


a spectacle of organization as made it 


plainly apparent that they not only 
preach but practice the old original trade 
union doctrine: “In union there is 
strength.” 

Of far more significant interest was a 
statement by Mr. Morrison. He had wit- 
nessed the Sunday mass-meeting of work- 


ing women demanding Equal Rights that 


had occurred prior to the conference and 
he appeared to be disturbed in his mind 
to the extent that he felt called upon to 


say that “of course, the ultimate solution 


of the problems of women in industry lay 
in their organization into labor unions.” 
He felt compelled, however, to add that, 
in the meantime, while they were weak 
because unorganized, they must have laws 
for their special protection. He thus ad- 
vocated a temporary method diametri- 


cally opposed to an admittedly sound and 


proper permanent method. Gail Laugh- 
lin replied to this when the Equal Rights 
advocates had forced a discussion of their 
topic in the conference by saying that if a 
woman wanted to go from Washington to 
Maine she would be a fool to start in 
the direction of Florida. Thereby was 
joined the most interesting issue of this 
question for the male trade unionists. 

If women are permitted to depend on 
laws for protection they will never learn 
to depend for it on unions and will not 
join them. 

There is no absolute in labor policy any 
more than there is an absolute anywhere 
else. There is compromise and give and 


take. There is elasticity of program. 
Rigid concepts give way before impact of 
stern realities. Sections of the movement 
have from time to time and in special 
cases relied on laws to ameliorate cer- 
tain of their working conditions, such 


as limitation of the number of hours 


miners may be kept underground and 
caisson workers under air pressure. The 
labor movement at large has supported 
such laws for component groups when, in 
their wisdom, they have demanded them. 
But it has always done so with misgiving, 
for even in case of measures for simple 
and obvious safety and protection of 
health, unions have looked askance at the 


practice of permitting conditions of labor 


to be controlled in the interest of workers 
otherwise than by exercise of their organ- 
ized economic strength. It is of the very 
bone and sinew of unionism, grounded in 
the basic function of labor organization 


as an instrument to prevent serfdom. If 


the practice of controlling working condi- 
tions by law is permitted to become estab- 
lished, conditions detrimental to labor 
will be as possible as legislative benefits 
to enact, especially if the enemies of labor 
continue to control legislative bodies. To 
the extent that working conditions are 
determined by law to the detriment of 
labor, to that extent will workers be en- 
slaved. To the extent that beneficient 
conditions are fixed by law, to that ex- 
tent will individyal workers be deprived 
of incentive to join unions. Organized 
labor would not only be risking serfdom 
for the workers by permitting law to con- 
trol working conditions, but would be 
committing suicide into the bargain. 


ABOR knows this. The rank and file of 


union members know it and their offi- 


cial and volunteer leaders know it. The 
labor movement is fundamentally and cor- 


rectly opposed to the fixing of conditions | 


of work by law. It will not permit 
(speaking generally and with exceptions 
noted for special conditions) men’s work- 
ing conditigns to be controlled by legisla- 
tion, yet it has come to demand that wom- 
en’s working conditions be controlled by 
Jaw. It would be understood that the 
American Federation of Labor came to 
support this separate and opposite prin- 
ciple for women only after a struggle, and 
because women, short-sighted ones, urged 
it. In former days when the movement 
was possibly less opportunistic and de- 
pended more upon considerations of a 
philosophical nature, male labor leaders 
warned women labor leaders that they 


were embarking upon perilous seas in 


seeking “protective” legislation. Never- 
theless the exception in policy in the 
case of women was made and there now 
exists the anomaly of a labor movemént 
supporting minimum wage laws for wom- 
en, while it would struggle to its last 
breath to prevent their enactment for 


Equal Rights 


men. It may be that there lies behind. 
this curious situation, that there under- 
lay the final yielding of the labor men 
to the siren call to gallantry, a feeling 
that they could thus be “kind” to women 
and at the same time nip in the bud their 
steady march toward industrial employ- 
ment theretofore monopolized by men. 
But if this concept was there, evidence 
exists that it was subconscious. At any 
rate, the facts here cited seem to furnish 
sufficient justification for the question 
often propounded to labor by the Femin- 
ists: Why do you want to saddle women 
with laws that your own policy is opposed 


for men? 


R. MORRISON and others said at 

the conference that the labor move- 
ment is making every effort to organize 
women into unions. Would that this were 
so. But, alas, like the ponderous thunders 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
the organization of negroes and of un- 
skilled workers, those for organization of 
women have, in the past, been largely 
mere empty noise. The federation is not 
at fault. In its conventions it has repeat- — 
edly and emphatically ordered its execu- 
tive council to proceed to organize wom-. 


en, just as it has directed it to organize 


colored workers and those without skilled 


trades. But sonorous reports constitute 


the bulk of what there is to show for all | 
this. Organizers have been hired, not 
in very large numbers (of the 125 or more 
named in the convention minutes of the 
federation, but a half dozen are ever wom- 
en), and yet the fact remains that the 
women in industry are not organized. 
Again, critics of this low degree of re- 
sults, ask whether it is not a fact that the 
men in unions do not want women organ- 
ized for fear it will make industrial oc- 
cupations more attractive to them and 
result in labor dilution, that is, more in- 
crease in the number of applicants for a 
static number of jobs. But again, evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that if 
this is so, it is an unconscious motive. 
For there are no subjects, not including 
strikes or pending struggles, upon which © 
speakers in labor meetings can command 
more instant enthusiastic response than 
sex equality,’ organization of the unskilled 
and elimination of the color line in the 
labor movement. 


It appears, therefore, that the Equal 
Rights Amendment and abolition of “pro- 
tective” laws for women do not constitute 
a menace to labor; that the amendment 
is a valid topic of trade union policy de- 
serving \of a hearing and the most careful 
investigation and consideration and that 
there is reason to assert that equality in 
industry is a sounder and less inconsist- 
ent policy for labor than discrimination 
“in favor” of women by law. It is certain 
that the advocates of equality are earnest 
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and devoted to a cause built on a high 
ideal. Their attitude toward the labor 
movement now appears for discussion. 


WV ]HAT is the attitude of the National 
Woman’s Party toward labor? It is 
briefly stated. The party is an organiza- 
tion of women to promote what its mem- 
bers conceive to be women’s greatest pres- 
ent cause — independence; establishment 
of themselves as persons equal with all 
other persons. 

To that extent it parallels the labor 
movement, which, in the last analysis, 
strives to achieve independence of work- 
ers. Its leaders have no quarrel with the 


\re Women E.qual? RE women now 
. men’s equals 
and independent of 
protective laws? 
Newspapers) 


Johnson, backed by 
| a large body of so- 
cial workers, says, “No.” He has intro- 
duced a constitutional amendment in Con- 
gress permitting States to pass minimum 
wage laws for women. 

The members of the Woman’s Party say 
“Yes.” They are out to fight the Johnson 
amendment or to amend it to include mini- 


mum wages for men also. Their conten- 


tion that women are now able to cope 
equally in industry is supported by their 
own amendment, introduced by Senator 
Charles Curtis of Kansas. This forbids 
States to pass any laws discriminating 
against the sexes. 


| A Woman's Attack ISS ALICE 

Upon State Rights PAUL and 

New York World Osher Womens 


Party leaders have 
the support of Sen- 
| ator Curtis as they 
descend upon the White House with their 
“Lucretia Mott Amendment.” This pro- 


January 19, 1926. 


posed amendment looks innocent enough 
to the casual eye. It simply declares that — 


“men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” The 
Woman’s Party has no difficulty in show- 
ing that rights are now grievously un- 
equal. It can point to the disabilities of 
- married women in doing business in many 
States, to the discrimination against 
women in public office, to the restriction 
of their property and inheritance rights 
and, in Vermont and Georgia, to the hus- 
band’s power to seize his wife’s earnings. 

Yet the amendment is objectionable to 
every believer in State rights and State 
experimentation in social enactments. It 
would at once stop any State from pass- 
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utterance by Frank Morrison at the con- 
ference, that working women’s industrial 
salvation lies in their joining labor 
unions. The National Woman’s Party 
has no desire to keep working women 
from joining labor unions. It could not, 
in any case, ask women workers to join 
unions any more than it could ask them 
not to. Such meddling in a field not its 


own, would constitute presumption and 


would be promptly and deservedly re- 
sented, repudiated and rebuked by the 


labor movement. The National Woman’s 


Party does not seek to control the policy 
of the labor movement, nor even to make 
on that score. 


Press Comment 


ing a law which discriminated in the 
slightest between men and women. It 
would overrule the local sentiment in 
parts of the- Union against women on 
juries, or the practical considerations else- 
where which dictate slight salary differ- 
ences between men and women teachers. 
It would override the conviction of many 
States that it is socially desirable that 
women enjoy rights which men do not 
possess. That is, it would annul or im- 
peril the mothers’ pension laws, laws pun- 
ishing non-support of a wife, laws to keep 
women out of dangerous occupations, laws 
on the age of consent, laws giving women 
a short workday or minimum wage and a 
great body of similar legislation. The 
States ought not have their power to enact 
such legislation destroyed. Few things 
could be worse than another heavy con- 
stitutional fetter on State autonomy in 
the social field. | 

All the healthful aims of this: amend- 
ment can be attained by agitation for 
State laws. Equal suffrage gives women 
a powerful voice in every State capital. 
Progressive legislatures like Wisconsin’s 
have already acted, and progressive execu- 
tives like Governor Smith are calling for 


_ the removal of unjust discriminations. A 


law like the “Lucretia Mott Amendment” 
would be a peculiarly undesirable form of 
restriction on State freedom. 


What Do Women F one is to judge 
Want? from, the demon- 

| | stration in Wash- 
Newark, N. J., Star ington. of the Me 
tional Woman’s 
Party, women want 
the privilege of working as strenuously as 
men are permitted to work under the law, 
to work as many hours in industry and 
to have the same choice about working 

At one of the Washington meetings a 
recent decision upon a California law was 
hotly denounced. The court, in this case, 
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HE labor movement is captain of its 


own soul. The Woman’s Party does 


not even whisper one word of advice 
whether labor seek its end in legislative 
halls or on the field of industrial combat. 
It asks only one thing of labor. Acting 
as the special advocate of those workers 
who are women; actuated by a vision it 
believes to be keener and broader than 
those of opposing groups of women, it 


asks that if and to the extent that labor | 
seeks laws fixing conditions of employ- 


ment, such laws place men and women 
upon an equal footing. It asks this be- 
cause it believes that therein lies the 
salvation of women and labor alike. 


said that eight hours’ work in factory or 
store was quite as much as any woman 
should perform, because her strength must 
be reserved in order that she must not be 


too tired to go home and go through with 


hey domestic duties after the day’s work. 
The point was made at the meeting that 
“women should be paid enough for eight 
hours’ work, like men, so that they can 
hire somebody else to do the domestic 
work for them.” : 

It must be somewhat bewildering to the 
makers of laws to discover that after 


passing many acts for the amelioration — 


of the life of women, after surrounding 


_ them with measures of protection and 


even granting them special privileges on 
the argument of physical weakness—to 
learn, we say, after all this that women, 
or some women, want none of this busi- 
ness and can become, moreover, quite in- 
dignant about it. vs 

The difficult thing in the matter is to be 
certain that the National Woman’s Party 


speaks for the sex in America. The desire © 


is to please the sex quite as much as it is 
to guard it and defend it, against the 
harsher moods and trials of life. If it is 
made plain that all the women of the 
United States wish to be on the same 
plane with men, even in regard to such 
things as manual labor and dower rights 
—prized as advantages—there is no doubt 
the adjustment can be arranged. But it 


will always seem to practical men like re- 


jecting an inheritance. 
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for only one dollar we could take a round 
trip drive to Coney Island on a sight-see- 
ing bus. Two of us were born and bred 
New Yorkers, one came from another part 
of the country, but none of us had experi- 
enced this form of evening’s pleasure be- 


_ fore. At Forty-second Street we found 


_longed-for breezes and quiet. 


a nice comfortable coach, picked good 
seats, and blissfully settled down for the 
Breezes 
there were, but quiet there was not. I 
was at the extreme end, preoccupied with 


my own thoughts when I suddenly*sensed _ 
that my two companions were trying to 


get my attention. ... 
Directly in front. of us sat tet un on 


“pleasure bent, ‘who half turned in their 
_ geats were leaning over and whispering 


sweet nothings into my companions un- 
willing ears and urging them to come 
forward and sit with them. The men 
persisted, a few neighbors noticed the 
play for a pick up, and the girls were 


uncomfortable and embarrassed. There 
- was nothing they could do, for the men 


HERE were “three of us worlds: 

in New York that summer, and when - 
te evening came we were tired, and 
“~ longed to be out of the city. This time 
we were determined to get a little air and 
to one of us came the happy thought that 


jammed to ther, refused to be 
- nored, and they could not get out of the 
- coach except with great difficulty, and 

then only by attracting the attention of 


the barker now deep in the explanation of 


New York’s beauties and civic points. So, | 


miserable, they puzzled as to the most de- 
vastating retort. 


HE men on pleasure bent caught the 

signals sent in my direction, and they 
now turned to me. Their line was that 
of the poor business man on a trip to 
New York, lonely, unacquainted, just 
seeking a little harmless companionship. 
From their ardent introduction I gath- 
ered they were hotel men from Portland. 


‘Inspired by rage at this insolent as- | 


Equal Rights. Possibly she herself has 


not told:you about the legal disabilities 


of women in the State of Maine, and I, 
myself, am not posted on that State, but 


I can give you a very comprehensible 


general survey.” And I did. 


Crazy’? 


-EFORE men ‘could 
_open their mouths for one more re- 


mark, I sailed on. +For their exclusive 


benefit I retold all the campaign material 
that was turned loose in times of crisis, » a 


quoted reams. of statistics, gave one ex- pry 


= ample after another, my passion and elo- 
quence fortified by the swift moving dark 


car. I dared not turn and look at the 
other girls, who, even as the men, had long 
since subsided in silence. 

The men squirmed and wriggled, and 
plainly showed their discomfort over the 


forced awkward position of sitting half 
turned in their seats, but they could not 


turn their backs on such a chatty lady 
until she at least finished her remarks; 


_ they were gentlemen, too polite for that. 
So they sat on, and all the way to Coney. 7. 


es Island I delivered my impromptu speech. 
sumption that their conversation was | 


gratifying to us, in my most gracious and 
_ bland manner, I replied, “You must surely 
_ know Mrsz Robert Treat Whitehouse. We 
think so much of her for her work for 


Sheer perversion of character forces 


me to admit that never have I so enjoyed 
making a talk on the principles of the 
Woman’s. Party, even though the audi-— 


ence was small, there were no new mem- 
bers, subscribers to Equa Rieurs, or con- 


tributions secured. But the men, who_ 
had jauntily set out to spoil our evening — 
of quiet, dashed from the car the minute © 


it stopped, and we heard one say to i 
other, “She must be 


News From The 


Washington President at Head- 


quarters 


NNA THOMPSON MILBURN, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Branch 

of the National Woman’s Party, has been 
at National’ Headquarters for the past 
week. She called on the Washington dele- 
gation in Congress, urging their support 


| _, of the Equal Rights Amendment, and con- 
ferred with Burnita Shelton Matthews of 


the Legal Research Department of the 
Woman’s Party on the plans for equaliz- | 


‘ 


ing the laws of her State. 


"New York ‘Masbate 


HREE members of the New York 
City Committee of the National Wom- 


an’s Party appear on the programs of or- 


ganizations presenting different aspects 
of Feminism recently. 


Doris Stevens, national vice-president, 
spoke before the Women’s Republican 
Club in New York, urging women to work 
independently of political parties for the 
advancement of women until women shall 
be equal with men. She also debated the 
question of “Wages for Wives” on Feb- 
ruary 4 with Arthur Garfield Hayes at a 
Nation dinner. 


Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, chairman of 
the New York State Branch, will speak 
on February 21 at the Judson Sunday 
Club Forum on “Freedom sa the Ameri- 
can Woman.” 


Rheta Childe Dorr woke at a 
of the Woman’s.Party on February 1 urg- 
ing women to work for the election of 
intelligent, independent women to Con: 
| 


HE New York Sun printed the follow- _ 


ing account of Mrs. Dorr‘s speech: 


average outstanding American 
, woman with brains has no more chance 
of getting intd Congress than Trotzky 


has,” Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr declared 
yesterday before members of the National 
Woman’s Party at a meeting at 200 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. 


“There are three women members of 


Congress, two of whom are widows, 
elected by the same machine that. con- 


trolled their husbands,” she asserted. “The 


same is true of the two women Governers, 
one a widow, the other controlled by her 
husband and his machine. I heard a 
speech made by a woman in Congress that 
a high school girl wouldn’t make. 


“But that. is the only kind of woman 


that ever will be sent to Washington until _ 


the National Woman’s Party gets busy. 
The same is true of the local political 
organizations. Every election district in 
New York has a woman co-leader. They 
are generally women without brains, anti- 
suffragists, half of them, chosen by the 


_-men because they know there is no organi- 


zation behind an anti-suffragist. Women 
are still being discriminated against, 
though they — they are in — 


Petrova Broadcasts Equal Rights 


LGA PETROVA, Feminist and ac- 


’ tress, spoke over Station WCAP on 


- January 28 in the interests of Equal 


Rights. She urged all women everywhere 
to work for equality between men and 
women in every field of human activity, 
and told of the National Woman’s Party’s 
campaign for Equal Rights. 
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